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working list has led to the omission of many bibliographical details raises 
a question that might well be dealt with more generously when other 
large collections are cataloged. In view of the additional usefulness that 
can be secured at slight additional expense, such lists ought at least to 
show the year in which each paper was founded and discontinued, and 
the identities and connections of related and successive papers and those 
removed from place to place. 

Frank W. Scott 

Benjamin Franklin, printer. By John Clyde Oswald. (Garden City: 
Doubleday, Page and company for Associated advertising clubs of 
the world, 1917. 244 p. $2.00 net) 

"Founded Ao. Di. 1728 by Benj. Franklin" is a phrase which on the 
cover of a certain popular weekly finds regular entrance into the average 
American home. The statement thus confidently made appears to need 
amendment (pp. 96, 99), but Mr. Oswald will find few to gainsay the 
importance of Benjamin Franklin's work as a printer, "using the word 
in the sense which it possessed in his time, when it included printing, 
editing, publishing, and advertising." The present volume is justified, 
the author contends, because Franklin, the printer, has too often been 
obscured by Franklin, the patriot, the diplomat, or the statesman. Writ- 
ten for the Associated advertising clubs of the world, the book is designed 
to appeal to the business man rather than to the historian, but the latter 
will not find it useless. 

Mr. Oswald shows great familiarity with his subject. For many years 
a collector of " Frankliniana, " and an ardent reader of every new Frank- 
lin book, he has all the enthusiasm of the hobbyist. Indeed, it was this 
enthusiasm, we suspect, quite as much as the invitation of the Associated 
advertising clubs, which led him to undertake the task. We are not sur- 
prised that such a writer refuses to be bound by the rules of historical 
composition. As Franklin might say, he has "got clear of the Col- 
lege" (p. 160). He has no time for footnotes, and quotes freely from 
secondary works. Especially in the earlier chapters, he traverses much 
well-traveled ground, and does not hesitate to give us extracts from the 
Autobiography and epigrams from the Almanack which we remem- 
ber from our old fifth readers. From one-fourth to one-third of the 
subject matter consists of direct quotations of one sort or another. The 
chapters which deal with Franklin 's business career, however, have much 
in them that is original. The many publications of this most important 
of early American printers have been examined with great care, and the 
author's experience has stood him in good stead when writing on such 
subjects as "Publisher and bookseller," "As a business man," "Partner- 
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ships," "Typefounder," "Advertiser and propagandist." When we 
read of Franklin as an advertiser of fountain pens (p. 94) and of quack 
medicines (p. 108), as a devotee of simplified spelling (p. 193), and as 
"the first American trust magnate" (p. 139), we are in better position 
to understand how really modern he was. Certainly the most interest- 
ing and probably the most valuable part of the book is the fifty pages 
or more of illustrations. These are, for the most part, reproductions 
of the title pages of books which came from Franklin's press, sample 
pages of the Pennsylvania gazette and Poor Richard's almanack, speci- 
mens of the type which Franklin used, and the like. 

It has been the aim of the author to make the physical structure of 
the volume "conform typographically somewhat nearly to the style of 
the books printed by Benjamin Franklin. ' ' This accounts, possibly, for 
the decorative designs which occasionally appear, and for the well-filled 
pages. Franklin was desperately disgusted with the "excessive Arti- 
fices" of some printers by which they made it appear that "the Selling 
of Paper seems now the object, and printing on it only the Pretence" 
(p. 222). From the editor of The American printer we expect accurate 
work, and we are not disappointed. Still, so masculine a man as Frank- 
lin could hardly be called a "confidante" (p. 216) to anybody, and we 
wonder just which method of spelling "almanac" (pp. xi, 110) the 
author really approves. The index is short but serviceable. No bib- 
liography is given, but the more important books on Franklin are cited 
in the text, while chapter xix discusses the various editions of Franklin 's 
works, and the present whereabouts of Franklin manuscripts. 

John D. Hicks 

Ulysses S. Grant. By Louis A. Coolidge. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1917. 596 p. $2.00 net) 
When President Grant left the White House in 1877 the American 
mind had had its fill of public matters, was satiated with jurisprudence, 
and was unable or unwilling seriously to confront matters of public in- 
terest. It was ready to believe that public men were a bad lot. The 
names of Belknap, Babcock, Blaine, Colfax, Conkling, Schenck, Robeson, 
suggested stories, told or half told, that reflected little credit upon the 
statesmen in charge of affairs in the decade after the civil war. Grant 
had associated upon terms of intimacy with most of these men. He had 
allowed Belknap to dodge impeachment, and may have shielded Babcock ; 
he had offered the chief justiceship to Conkling and to Caleb Cushing. 
Yet the general public, willing to believe the worst of his friends, de- 
clined to concede any stain upon him. The honesty of Grant, like the 
rectitude of Lincoln, was one of the things not to be debated. And when 



